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Can You Fly? 

The very fact that you have this publi- 
cation in hand is evidence that you are 
interested in aviation. 

The question then is Can You Fly? If 
you cannot fly, but have ever entertained 
a desire to do so, this message should be 
of intense interest to you. 

Why Not Learn ? 

Aviation is here to stay — and it has a future even 
brighter than many imagine. Already, greater strides 
are being made than most people are aware. Our 
training of Pilots, which was discontinued on 
America’s entrance into the late war, has been resumed 
— and with facilities such as were never before known. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET IF INTERESTED 

If the above thoughts appeal to you, address our School 
Division for further information. There will be no 
obligation at all and we have a complete new booklet on this 
particular subject, which is free for the asking. Even if you 
should decide you would not care for it for yourself, why not 
send for it for someone else? Many likely young men might 
be glad to know of just such an opportunity as this and would 
appreciate your putting them in touch with it. 
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Going to Press 


The photograph here shows a battery of the special glue presses for 
joining laminated wood parts. This careful lamination produces a 
unit infinitely stronger and more enduring than could possibly be 
shaped from a single piece of wood, while still preserving the 
important lightness and resiliency which are inherent to wood. 


The process calls for the most careful work, 
the best of materials, and ideal conditions in 
respect to temperature and humidity of the 
glue room. Science and experience must be 
combined to secure an unfailing joint of 
maximum strength. 


It is only one detail in the making of a 
Glenn L. Martin airplane; but it illus- 
trates again the forethought, experience, and 
care which have placed the Glenn L. Martin 
planes in a position second to none in 
America. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


Lessons from the Roma 

A S usaa! in the case of a big wreck, there are probably 

committee investigating the loss of the Roma will go 
the full limit in ascertaining all the different ways in which 
the disaster could have been prevented. The best tribute to 
those who died will be to deal frankly and openly with all 

We therefore respectfully suggest that attention be directed 
to the following questions : 

1. Did the Liberty engines develop more thrust than the 
ship was originally designed for, and if so, how much more? 

2. Were the steering surfaces designed to stand qnick re- 
versal at full power, or if not what precautions were cus- 
tomary in handling them? 

3. Was there such a large purchase on the controls that 
the rudders and elevators could have been broken by forcibly 
turning them too far? 

4. Was there any fouling of the tail, or other indications 
when the ship left the ground that the control surfaces were 
out of proper alignment? 

5. Were all the engines signalled to stop as promptly as 
possible after the failure of the controls? 

6. Wlmt objection can there be in a multiple engine ship to 
having a master switch in the hands of the chief pilot by which 
all engines can he instantly cut? 

7. Was lmllast released as promptly as possible after the 
failure of the controls? 

8. Was there adequate provision for quickly releasing 
ballast and fuel? 

9. Was it the hydrogen or the fuel which first caught fire, 

10. Could more men have escaped if there had been better 
exit facilities from the ear? 

11. Was the ship flying at a safe altitude, considering its 

12. Were there competent authorities from the design staff 
of the Roma in consultation during the assembly and trials of 
the ship in this country? 


Commercial Aviation in America 

P ERHAPS the most encouraging sign of the present year 
with regard to commercial aviation is the remarkable 

Florida. The list of passengers carried during the last few 
weeks hy the flying boats of the “Black Tail Fleet” — as the 
comps ny is called on account of its house mark — includes 
many names prominent in the world of finance, industry and 
*odet\ . This affords an interesting indication of the attitude 
the high-class traveling public is beginning to take in regard 
to public air transport. 


Guiding Airplanes through Fog 

A N interesting device for guiding airplanes through fog 
and thick weather has recently been tried with success 
in France. This device, invented by M. Loth, briefly 
consists in establishing along an airway a ground wire through 
which an alternative high-frequency current is sent. The 
magnetic field created by this wire is detected on board the 
airplane hy radio direction finders which indicate with re- 
markable precision the vertical and horizontal angles between 
the course of the airplane and the ground wire. 

It will readily lie seen that by means of this device a piloi 
flying in fog is euabled to determine not only whether he is 
drifting off his course, bat also his vertical distance from the 
wire. Therefore, if such a wire is so established as to follow 
the elevations of the ground, flying in fog across mountainous 
country becomes practicable, for the radio detector will con- 
stantly show the pilot his height above the wire, and thus he 
will not have to fear colliding with a mountain top. 

Host of the practical difficulties of this system appear to 
have been overcome, for it is officially announced that n 
section of the Paris-London airway is shortly to be equipped 
with the Loth “guide-cable" as the device is called. Not the 
least interesting point about this device is that it only requires 
a ground wire of small diameter, and that it can be mounted 
on existing telegraph poles. The expense involved is thus 
small in comparison with the services it is called upon to ren- 
der. The practical demonstration of the Loth guide cable 
will therefore be watched with considerable interest. 
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relieved the pressure of that compartment. Afterward the 
three men repaired the punctures although they all became 
unconscious from the gas during the undertaking. With only 
her midship and after engines the vessel was navigated to her 
station and landed safely. 

On her trip to Washington for her christening, last Decem- 
ber, four of her six Ansaldo engines “froze,” but the ship gave 
a good account of herself in fighting the heavy gale which 
she bucked up to Langley Field. Following this experience 
Army air engineers decided to equip her with six Liberty 
engines. 

The christening was a gala day for old time aviators and 
even those who had only just won their wings, for it meant 
a day of progress in aeronautics toward which they had all 
looked forward; America had the largest semirigid airship 

save tor the broken and smoke stained keel, as the envelope 
was entirely consumed when the hydrogen gas caught lire. 

Statement by C. of A. S. 

The_ Chief of Air Service issued the following official state- 

“Despitc published reports to the contrary there is no dis- 
position on the part of anyone in the Army Air Service to 
place the blame for the Roma accident at the doors of 


"The Roma disaster would have happened 
le ship been filled with helium instead of 
rue, however, that in all probability, the 
ot have been so great. 

"A rigid investigatioi 


it the s t 


of the 


cident. As soon as the Boa 
innouncement will be made of its 
(Signed) Mason M. Patrick, 
Major General, A.S. 
Chief of Air Servi 
garding the V. S. Navy Zeppelin 




ould be obtained e 


gard to obtaining for the United States a German Zeppelin 
airship is according to a statement issued by the Navy De- 
partment substantially as follows: — 

“At the time of the Armistice there were existing in Ger- 
many thirteen rigid airships which were to be delivered bv the 
Germans to the Allied and Associated Powers. Six of these 
airships were delivered to certain of the Allied Powers, but be- 
fore the remaining seven could be turned over they were ille- 
gally destroyed by the Germans. The German government has 
been required to replace these seven airships in kind or by a 
cash payment. The United States being entitled to share in the 
distribution of the original thirteen airships was entitled to 
two ships, but not having received her allocation before the 
destruction of the seven, technically the United States is still 
entitled to two airships applying against the seven which must 
be replaced by Germany. 

“The United States having pressed its rights in the matter 
to he allocated airship tonnage on the same basis as any other 
of the Allied or Associated Powers, obtained the consent of 
the Council of Ambassadors to have built by Germany for 
the United States a single airship of not greater than 70,000 
eu. m. fallout 2,500,000 cu. ft.) displacement and designed for 
-rarposes. It now appears that the valuation placed on 
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“Statements that failure of Congress to appropriate funds 
for helium production and that the hick of helium caused the 
accident are not based on fact. Congress appropriated liber- 
ally for the development of the processes foi extracting helium 
during the war, and has since given all funds requested for 
further experimental work looking to perfecting these pro- 
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Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce Election 

Body Representing Manufacturing, Engineering, Operating 
And Accessory Interests Elects its Board of Governors 

A meeting of the members of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America was held at the offices of the Chamber, 

501 Fifth Avenue, on the afternoon of Feb. 24, 1922, for the 
purpose of choosing a permanent Board of Governors, i 


VIS 


Mineoln t < >' ' I *1 1 Uadel phis, ^Taahii^on,* 1 aufl J ttn^SouTh!' Ls'7m 
better than the old route followed by the mail pilots and Army 
fliers, who pick up the Pennsylvania Railroad at Jersey- City-, 
cross the Delaware into Pennsylvania at Trenton, and follow 
the Delaware River to Philadelphia. 

“Planes going by the ‘Jersey Road' leave Mineola steering 
a southwest course, pass halfway between the tou-n of Free- 
hold, N. J., and the old Pennsylvania Railroad tracks coming 
to Borden town, pass Camp Dix on the left and Mount Hollv, 
N. J, on the right, flying straight over Medford, until they 
pick up the first railroad, which is the Pennsylvania lino be- 
tween Camden and Atlantic City. Before reaching the Read- 
ing Railroad to Atlantic City the Curtiss Flying Field will 
' ' ecognized by the two 1 


n the 


lergency 


adjacent to 
landings. Continuing I 

for Glnssboro. which is tlie next railroad crossing, then for 
the Delaware River, crossing the river below Salem, and pick 
up the canal which enters Chesapeake Bay, from which point 
follow the old route to Baltimore and Washington. 

“The advantages of this route, we find, are due to the fields 
which have supplies and give service, such as the Aeromarine 
Field at Keyport, Camp Dix, and our field at Pine Valley. 
It is also shorter, and its great advantage is the fact that vou 
can always find an emergency field to land anywhere between 
Mineoln and Pine Valley in case of a forced landing. The 
Curtiss Field at Pine Valley is the nearest large field to Pliil- 
.j-i-y.-. a i * *'-ain, trolley, and good road 

a four-way field and is not 
ich can not be seen from the 
Such machines 


varied aeronautical interests included i 

the organization, and perfecting the organization upon 
monent basis, commensurate with the size : ’ 

entire membership and responsibilities. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, which includes in 
its membership practically all aviation interests — manufactur- 
ing, engineering, operating and accessory- — in the United 
States, is the culmination of the movement started nearly three 
years ago to coordinate the aeronautical trade into a well- 
balanced, truly representative trade body. Its efforts will be 
directed toward popularizing travel by air and the use of air- 
craft among civilians. 

The Netc Board of Governors 

Samuel S. Bradley presided at the organization meeting as 
temporary President. Eleven Governors yvere chosen, repre- 
senting all classes of membership as follows: — 

C. C. Witmer, .President, Airship Manufacturing Co. 

Frank H. Russell, Vice-President, Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Corp. 

John M. Larsen, President, J. L. Aircraft Corp. 

Grover C. Loening, President, Loaning Aeronautical En- 
gineering Corp. 

Samuel S.’ Bradley, General Manager, Manufacturers 
Aircraft Association 

F. B. Rentschler, President. Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

B. E. Bnshnell, Director of Sales, Stewart Hartshorn Co. 

Charles H. Colvin, General Manager. Pioneer Instrument 
Co. 

Sherman M. Fairchild, President, Fairchild Aerial Cam- 
era Corp. 

Lawrence Sperry, President, Lawrence Sperry Aircraft 
Corp. 

Charles F. Redden, President, Aeromarine Sales and En- 
gineering Co. and Aeromarine Airways, Inc. 

The various organizations represented by the Board of 
Governors indicate the rvide scope of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce including as it does, manufacturers, engin- 
eers and operators of both heavier- and ligliter-than-air craft, 
as well ns manufacturers of accessories and supplies. 

Report ol the Temporary President . 

The temporary President, in his report to the meeting, said 
in part as follows : — 

“I think a word of congratulation and appreciation should 
be expressed as to the very splendid way in yvhich this new 
organization has been received by the Industry and profession. 
We have to date 147 applications for membership in the 
various classes. Since no organized effort was made to solicit 
members until about the end of last year, I am sure you must 
recognize that this result is very satisfactory and encouraging. 

‘Tor the information of those who have recently joined the 
organization, it may be well, as briefly as possible, to give at 
this time, a short resume of the beginning of the movement 
that has finally developed into the organization of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc. 

“A little over three years ago some of us who had been 
in contact with the general aeronautical situation, realized, 
that before the industry could be properly developed and 
become a well-balanced, positive factor, it would be necessary 
to provide a properly constituted central trade body. Shortly 
after that time, the Manufacturers Aircraft Association, 
ibstantial number of manufactures of planes, 
der to encourage the development of a group 
interest, developed a comprehensive organi- 


incorporation 
1. 1, in order 


well-indexed and up-to-date aeronautical library. 

of us having direct charge of this work appreciated, that in 
order to make it wholly effective and to proceed along the 
line of least resistance, it would be desirable, if not necessary, 
ultimately to increase the scope of the organization, by widen- 
ing its membership. This seemed desirable not only for the 
purpose of securing increased revenue, but also for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a wider diffusion of interest through in- 
creased numbers and a greater spread of membership, 
geographically. 

“As a result of this conviction a general discussion of the 
question was held among various representative elements in 
the industry to pave the way for a realization of a plan to 
meet this situation, articles of incorporation were secured in 
the fall of 1919. At that time, however, and continuing for 
the next two years, the unsettled state of the industry, follow- 
ing the cancellation of war contracts and a rco * 

the entire business upon a peace basis, made it 
to arouse any real interest in the plan. It i 
deemed advisable not to attempt to complete the new organi- 
zation, but to carry on the work that had already been started, 
holding the situation intact until the industry had an oppor- 
tunity to readjust itself to new conditions. Last fall it 
seemed that the time had arrived when the subject should be 
revived. This was somewhat quickened by the fact that it w 
necessary, in compliance with the law, that the incorp 
be formally completed and functioning befon 
to preserve our charter. 

“ Organisation Pills Genuine Need" 

“Therefore, the original incorporators held meetings ; formed 
a temporary organization and authorized the presentation of 
the plan to the industry at large. As you know, pursuant to 
the above, the plan was submitted to about 100 individuals, 
corporations and firms prominently identified with the in- 
dustry, soliciting applications for founder or charter mem- 
berships. All of these were tentative in form and were not to 
become effective until at least thirty applications were received. 
This gives a dear indication of our modest hopes and expec- 
tations. As has already been stated, this presentation of 
the plan to the industry was not thoroughly organized and 
under way until December of last year. We have, therefore, 
not only great satisfaction, but real assurance, in accom- 
plishing in two months and a half the results already obta 
The fact that in so short a period applications received n 
sent every kind of interest and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, is not only proof that this organization fills a genuine 
need, but that its plan and scope meet this need as well as the 
approval and endorsement of the industry as a whole. 

“These results in all probability could not have been ob- 
tained in so short a time except for the fact that, through 
efforts of the past, we have had the advantage of visualizing 
results that may be accomplished in this field. The prestige 
and experience of the Manufacturers Aircraft Association in 
its general activities provided the foundation upon which to 
build. 

ibership, as you know, comes within three general 
(1) Those who manufacture complete units, 
•ries thereof, or materials or supplies; 
engaged in designing c 
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an integral part of all funet : ons. Upon the constructive and 
persistent education of the public, through publicity, depends 
the successful development of our aviation market. It is 
appalling the tremendous ignorance nnd misinformation still 
found, even among educated and generally informed men and 
women, on this subject. As will later be shown, the publicity 
that has been given aeronautics is beyond our most sanguine 
hope, but in spite of all that has been printed, done and said, 
the fact still remains that we have simply scratched the sur- 
face. Experience has shown that the press of the country is 
behmd this movement, but it demands continually intelligent 


ently k 


mploye 


s should be taken at one 
will actually contribute t< 


aeronautical shows. 

I. The holding at intervals, of at least once a year, an 
Aeronautical Institute, possibly in conjunction with an 
aeronautical show or flying meet, to be conducted by 
and for engineers and designers, for the purpose of ex- 
changing thought on scientific dcvelopm 


4. A plan fi 

5. A drive 
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Italy’s Air Policy 

inaugurated by the new Italian Minister of War, the Honor- 
able Gasparotto, who has been in office about five months. 
Both Military and Civil Aeronautics in Italv are under the 
Minister of War, and he recently made the following state- 
ment of his intentions concerning the Air Service: 

“It is my intention to cut down all branches of the Army 
including the Air Service. The Military Air Service will be 
kept within the limits strictly essential for proper war pre- 
paration. The development of civil aviation must be under- 
taken on a large scale. In this manner the appropriations for 
aeronautics will not be wasted in industrial ventures of which 
the State is always a most unfortunate administrator. The 
appropriations are to he spent wisely ; for specific experiments, 
for the purchase of new material, for the preparation of the 
or equipping the various branches of the Air 
• as possible recourse will be had to private 
minted by free competition, rather than to 
iblishments which are a burden to the State 


Commercial Aeronautics. Up to the present time this group 
has not succeeded in getting any of its proposed legislation 
through the House. A similar organization has just been or- 
ganized in the Senate along the same lines and for the same 
purposes. It consists of from 40 to 45 members at present, 
including many of the most prominent Senators, in addition 
to those who are most prominent in industry and science. 


Ballast and Loose Articles in Aircraft 
The Air Board of Canada notifies under Jan. 20, 1922: 
Attention is drawn to the necessity of ensuring that ballast, 
ersonal luggage and other loose articles carried in aircraft 
i such a position that movement might cause them to fall 
ut during (light, or to interfere with or foul the controls 
liould be properly secured before flight commences. 

Cushions in the pilot’s, mechanic’s or passengers’ 
liould be so fixed that they cannot fall out or slip fo 
t is recommended that, in cases where the standard ( 
i not suitable for an individual pilot, a special cushion should 
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liat it is exceedingly danger- 
, aircraft in flight and that 
r Regulations, 1920, ii 


'e the greatest possible support 

ways with the idea of developing 

and in full cooperation with the Military Air Service. Thus, 
with a minor expenditure of money there will be created not 
only a strong Air Service for Italy’s possible future defense, 
but also a source of industrial wealth and a large exportation.” 
Prior to his appointment, the new Minister of War was a 
member of a group of fifty representatives in the Italian House 
of Representatives known as the “Aeronautical Group”. This 
group is made up of representatives from various political 
parlies, organized and pledged to support and assist in all 
legislative matters for the organization and development of 


sonment nnd fine. 


Recruiting Reserves on Mexican Border 


uvitimuic All uci.iie officei- 

10th Division (Organized Reserves) El Paso, 
ots in this vicinity are preparing to stim- 
aviation by recruiting former Air Service 
lucleus for a live organization to be kept 


General Air Service Co. Organized 

Plans to Operate German Built Schuette-Lanz Airships 
On Public Transport Services in this Country and Abroad 
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An investigating committee headed by Benedict Crowell, 
former Assistant Secretary of War nnd President of the Aero 
Club of America, visited Europe and studied the airship devel- 
opment in England, France, Germany and Italy. In these 
investigations the committee had the cooperation of Dr. 
Schuette of the Schuette-Lanz Airship Co. of Germany and 
a corps of his engineers. The committee also visited the Zep- 
pelin factories. Thev made flights in British, ex-German and 
Italian airships and secured data covering manufacturing and 
operating costs, not only of airships but of hangars, mooring 
masts, landing fields and terminal facilities. They secured 
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Mr. Crowell has i: 


For two years the plans of the company have been known. 
Fred Hardesty, who represents several large corporations in 
Washington, originated the idea of n large international air- 
ship operating eompany. He was at that time the represen- 
tative in this country of Dr. Johann Scliuttee, a well known 
designer and builder of airships in Germany. Mr. Hardesty 
saw the great advantage to the United States in having a 
commercial development of airships ns a means of national 
defense. He interested a number of well known financiers 
in Ids plans and organized the American Investigation Corp. 
to make an engineering stndy of lighter-than-air possibilities. 
Snowden A. Fahnestock of the banking house of Bertron, 
flriscom & Co. is president of this investigating company and 

The Subscribers 


statement regarding the purpose 
"" --"'i'"".* , "•*»*.,• a in part: 

“Our aim is to provide rigid airship service to America first, 
and, as time goes on, link this continent with the rest of the 
world by aerial routes, a service supplementing existing meth- 
ods of transportation, one which will traverse space in a 
min f"r^bl’ f t ' me Snp *’*' a means travel both safe and 

“In this country we looked into the helium question, its 
cost and probable supply; sources of operating revenue, pas- 
senger, freight, express and mail; the most feasible routes 
over which to start our new service to supplement existing 
traffic facilities; meteorological data and the effect that our 
climate will have on a yearly operation schedule; and the 
thousand and one things which develop into real problems to 
be surmounted in any undertaking of such wide application. 

“We uncovered enough evidence early on our trip to Europe 
taken with that previously found to convince use all that the 
time had arrived for action; that certain conditions abroad, 
if taken advantage of, would place the United States in the 
lead in the airship industry, perhaps for all time. Political 
aau — ' " change, post-war reparations. 
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day is lime not distance. Therefore the 
reducing the time required to cover a 
irnensc importance to the business world, 
hip comes in. It is essentially a long-dis- 
ning time of General Air Service liners 
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c to the Pacific coast. Think what this 
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lines by two ships, each of appi 

capacity, these ships to be fabricated in Germany and e recto! 
m the United States. They will be designed to provide ade- 
quate accommodations for 100 passengers and 30 tons of mail 
express ^matter. It is planned also to build larger ships 
• and Europe when the facilities for 
been gathered in America. 


t lines to South A 


t $50,000,000 as has been 


At the New York office of tl 
the company was not capitalized a 
erroneously reported in newspapers. 

It is hoped that the ships which are to be fabricated in 
Germany can be assembled at the Lakehurst, Cape Mav or 
Scott Field government airship stations. The use of helinm 
is contemplated as well as other new airship improvements 
which will make the ships of the companv as safe as the best 
engineering practice can provide. It is proposed to have the 
ships designed and fabricated by Dr. Schuette whose long 
experience in the construction of airships has made his repu- 
tation international. The company hopes to have its ships in 
n ™ r " h ™ The names of the officers have not 




unced. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce on Air Legislation 

“The Success of Air Transport is Bound up with, and Vitally 
Depends, on the Promulgation of an Efficient Air Code” 


At the ninth annual meeting: (1921) of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the subject of aeronautic 
legislation was introduced by resolution of one of its con- 
stituent members, the Natioual Aircraft Underwriters 

After being dnly referred by the Board of Directors of the 
Cham her to the Department of Transportation nnd Commun- 
ication, the matter received definite consideration by the 
Department and by the members of its Advisory Committee, 
composed of executives, engineers and manufacturers, each 
particularly experienced in one or more important phases of 
transportation and communication. As a result of its con- 
sideration, the Department Committee voices the following 
expressions in regard to the present aeronautic situation and 
the urgent need for action. 


Recommendations 

The Department Committee recommends in principle 

1. The immediate support of basic national legislation on 
aeronautics providing for appropriate regulatory pro- 

2. Such legislation should be broadly conceived, in the 
nature of an enabling act providing for the adoption, 
administration, and improvement from time to time of 

orization created by the Act. 

3. Adequate facilities within the Department of Commerce 
for promoting the regulation nnd development of com- 


ith adequate demarkation of ao 
try air lanes between these fields and with radio signali 
control equipment between land nnd ship or plane, 
illy to permit night and storm flying. The main questi 
berefore, what necessary steps should be taken to pt 
rican commercial aeronautics on the business footing ce 
blc with other nations so that regular transport servi 
tassenger, mail, express and perishables or valuables m 
raugu rated in this country under private initiative a__ 
h will make possible the investment of needed private 
al in this increasingly important arm of the Nation’! 
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- followii 


viding properly equ 
air lanes, under u 
!. Cooperation of the 


5. Extensive educational 
derstanding of the iir 
The first essential is lo . 


■ of the valuable pioneer dcvel- 
r Mail until substantial realization 

ortance of this national problem. 
I some federal legislation enacted 


4. Intra-state legislation and operations to conform as 
nearly as possible to the basic Federal legislation. 

5. Encouragement of widespread public support of this 


Aviation is a national American institution, in origin and 

ment commercial aeronautics is now suffering from the results 
of war-time specialization and over production. Through lack 
of legal and economic status it is not receiving the practical 
encouragement it deserves, not only as a most powerful arm 
of quick national defense, but also as a new transportation 
agency of great potentiality. Properly developed and artic- 
ulated with present transportation systems this new agency 
can become a most valuable addition to the Nation’s specialized 
carrier capacity in peace as well as in war. Recent hard 
experience in hurriedly training an adequate flying corps em- 
phasizes the great need of a sufficient reserve available for 

At present, nation-wide regulative legislation is greatly 
needed, not only for the ordinary needs of public safety, bnt 
also to establish the legal status and responsibilities of air 
transport in national and international business. Canada, 
Australia and European nations have already provided such 
legislation. Without practical encouragement, commercial 
aeronautics in America will continue to lag behind foreign de- 
velopment to such an extent as to constitute a menace to 
future security and to delay fatally that essential commercial 
development in which America should rightly stand first. 

Statement of the Problem 

Commercial air transport in the United States is in the 
doldrums and apparently will remain so until it is given legal 
and economic status by Federal, or at least by unified State 
action. There is little or no possibility of adequate and 
prompt development without coordination of the Federal 
Government and the several States and of the dozens of cities, 



European Air Line Requirements 

Combine of German, Dutch and Scandinavian Air Lines 
Issues Technical Requirements for Commercial Aircraft 


For tlic purpose of insuring a uniform exploitation of in- 
ternational airways the International Air Traffic Association, 
Ltd. (I. A. T. A.) was formed in August, 1919, by a number 
of European air transport companies. The fundamental idea 
underlying this organization is that governing the big steam- 
ship combines, in that the members of the association agree 
to certain standard rates and technical requirements, but 
they retain their absolute independence in all other business 

The Membership 

At present the membership of the I. A. T. A. is as fol- 

Danske Luftfartselskab, Amaliegadc 27b, Copenhagen, 
Denmark : Danziger Luftreederei, 9 Elisabethwall, Danzig, 
Free State of Danzig; Deutsche Luftreederei (D. L. R. Line), 
4 Sommerstrasse, Berlin, Germany; Finska Lufttrafik A. B.. 
13 Skillnnden. Helsingfors. Finland; Koninklijke Luchtvaart 
Maatscliappij (K. L. M. Line), 13 Heerengracht, The Hague, 
Holland : Svenska Lufttrafik A. B„ 7 Kungsguien, Stolkholm. 
Sweden. 

At a meeting held in Stockholm last fall, the I. A. T. A. 

followed ill the construction and operation of the transport 
airplanes of the associated companies. These requirements 
have now been published in pamphlet form under the title 
“Outlines for the Construction of Commercial Airplanes,” and 
are abstracted below. 

Classes of Commercial Aircraft 

Commercial airplanes are divided into three classes as 


3300 ft. in 6 min., 6600 ft. in 12 min.; second class airplanes 
and seaplanes, 3300 ft. in 8 min., 6600 ft. in 15 min 

Take-off and Landing. — Airplanes of both classes should 
have a maximum take-off run of 660 ft., and a maximum land- 
ing ran of 500 ft. Seaplanes should take-off in a smooth sea, 
with no wind, within 20 sec. for machines of the first class, 
and within 30 sec. for machines of the second class. Sea- 
worthiness requirements include remaining safely afloat, lor 
first class seaplanes, in waves up to 10 ft. with a maximum 

in waves up' to 13 ft. with a maximum wind velocity of 40 ft. 
per see. Seaplanes should be capable of maneuvering afloat 
under the above stated sea and wind conditions. 


Reliability 

. From the viewpoint of reliability the following requirements 
are considered essential: Clcnr view of the engine from -he 
pilot seat. Provisions for quickly replacing the powcrplunt. 
Short and accessible airplane and engine control leads end 
pipes. Use of "armored” (metal tipped) or all-metal pro- 
pellers. To circumscribe the fire hazard the timing of the inlet 
and exhaust valves of the engine should be positive and easily 
effected ; the fuel tanks should be so mounted as to be removed 
as far as possible from the primary source of fire; and a 
fire wall should be provided between'tlie engine compartment 
nnd the pilot cockpit or the passenger cabin. On seaplanes the 
hull or floats must be provided with water-tight compartments. 
The flotation must lie 30 per cent in excess of twice the weight 
of the machine fully loaded. Landing gears must be equipped 
with high capacity springs insuring large and gradual shock 
absorbtion. 


First Class. — Airplanes carrying a useful load of up to 200 
kg. (440 lb.) beside fuel for 600 km. (370 miles), wanted for 
transporting one or two passengers, and small amounts of 
mails, and for courier service. 

Second Class.— Airplanes having a useful load of from 600 
kg. to 800 kg. (1320 lb. to 1760 lb.) and carrying fuel for 
600 km. (370 miles), wanted for regular air mail services, 
the transport of from six to eight passengers (including a 
mechanic) with their baggage, or an equivalent load of freight. 

Third Class. — Airplanes having a larger useful load and 
a larger radius of action. 

Commercial seaplanes are divided into three classes of 
similar characteristics, except that first class seaplanes arc to 
carry fuel for only 400 km. (250 miles). 

Allowance is made for special classification of night flying 
airplanes, bnt as experience in this matter is still limited, 
they are not considered for the present- Likewise, for prac- 
tical reasons, only first and second class airplanes and sea- 
planes are considered for the time being. 

The tanks of all these aircraft should have sufficient capa- 
city for a flight of 120 miles in excess of the figure given in 


The machines should embody a fair amount of inherent 
stability and answer the control's positively. It should be pos- 
sible to fly them in calm weather for at least 2 min. without 
touching the controls. Cruising speed should be obtained with 
two-thirds the maximum horsepower available, so the re- 

elimhing and in fighting head winds. Good flying proper- 
ties should not require maximum power output. 

Hie following performance requirements are specified for 
airplanes and seaplanes: 

'raising Speed. — Airplanes, first class, 100-110 m.p.h.; 
second class, 110 m.p.h. Seaplanes, first class, 93 m.p.h.- 
second class, 100 m.p.h. 

Climb with Full Load . — First class airplanes and seaplanes. 


Accomodations 

The control cockpit should afford a good view forward 
as well as on both sides downward. The pilot seat should 
he comfortable, nnd the foot-bar should be adaptable in lciigth 
to the size of the pilot. Where the passenger capacity exceeds 
six, the macliine should be provided with a dual control set, 
and access should .be provided from the control cockpit to the 
passeimer cabin. The control cockpit should be so eon- 

The pilot should have a clear view of the following in- 
struments: altimeter, air speed indicator, revolution counter, 
gasoline gage, compass, and clock. A radiator thermometer, 
level indicators, and drift indicator arc desirable adjuncts. 
The compass should be so placed as to be adjustable without 
requiring the pilot to turn his head. 

The passenger cabin should be strongly built and the 
experience of modern automobile body building should be 
applied to it. Every seat should be at least 22 in. square, and 
the clear height above each seat should be at least -38 in. A 
clear space of 12 in. should lie provided in front of the seat for 
knee space, and it should be possible on all scats to strreteh 
one's legs. All doors should be so fitted that they may be 
ooened from the inside. Provision should be made, through 
the muffling of the exhaust as well as by suitable sound-proof 
cabin construction, for the carrying on of conversation in the 
cabin without raising the voice, and a means of communication 
should he provided between passengers and pilot. The win- 
dows should be so fitted as to give the passengers, when stated, 
a good view of the ground. The larger windows should bo 
susceptible of use as emergency exits. The main emergency 
trap doors should be so placed as to enable passengers to get 
out of the machine as quickly as possible, even if the machine 
is turned over ou its baek. Attention should be paid to ven- 
tilation and heating. 
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The Air Mail before the Senate 



“Who’s Who in American Aeronautics” 
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Battle Cruisers as Aircraft Carriers 

Assistant Secretary Roosevelt of the Navy recommended 
to the House Naval Affairs Committee on Feb. 20 the con- 
version of two of the battle cruisers originally destined for 
the scrap heap, into airplane carriers, and asked that work 
be begun at once. He said the reconstruction could be effected 
for about $13,000,000 each in addition to the $10,000,000 
already expended on the two vessels nearest completion, 
making the total cost of each of the 33,000 ton ships about 
$23,000,000 each. 

The United States representatives at the Limitation Con- 
ference originally proposed a limit in airplane carrier tonnage 
of 80,000 tons apiece for themselves and Great Britain, with 
a proportionate amount for the other nations concerned. At 
the insistence of the other nations, this tonnage allowance was 
raised to 135,000 tons for the United States and Great Britain, 
81,000 tons for Japan, and 60,000 tons for France and Italy 
respectively. The limit in size for airplane carriers was set 
at 27,000 tons. They were restricted also in armament, both 
as to size and caliber of guns carried. The United States 

suggested and obtained the consent of "the other powers" to the 
conversion of two of the ships in process of construction 
which would otherwise be scrapped into airplane carriers 
whose tonnage should m>t exceed 33,000 (thirty-three thous- 
and) tons. The same privilege was extended" to the other 
powers concerned. In requesting this permission the United 
States representatives had specifically in mind that, on certain 
of the battle cruisers now under construction, approximately 
$10,000,000 had been expended or obligated per ship. The 
technical bureaus, after investigating this subject figure that 
it will take about $13,000,000 per ship, in addition, to com- 
plete these. In other words, the cost of completing these 
airplane carriers, for hull and machinery will be about $23,- 
000,000. To build a new 27,000 ton airplane carrier would 
cost $22,000,000, for hull and machinery. Therefore, by this 
provision, the United States saves, on these two ships, between 
eighteen and twenty million dollars. 

At this moment the British navy has seven airplane carriers 
of various sizes and speeds. The United States lias one carrier 
(The Langley) that is in process of conversion. The Jap- 
anese have one specifically designed building. 

The employment of the airplane lias been one of the im- 
portant departures in modern naval development. Airplane 
carriers are essential if airplanes are to lie employed with the 
fleet. The Department recommends most strongly the con- 
version of two of these ships under construction, as, in this 
manner, we will be furnished with units that are vitally nec- 
essary more cheaply than could otherwise be the case. 


Triplane Assigned to 90th Squadron 

The GAX twin liberty armored triplane, which some pilots 
interpret as guns, armor and X the same as in algebra, has 
been assigned to the 00th Squadron (Attack) and is being 
flown bv pilots of the 3rd Group (Attack). The performance 
of this attack plane during airdrome hops lias been satisfac- 
tory. The speed of approximately 106 m.p.h. has been at- 
tained and the maneuverability is all that could be expected 
for a plane of such great weight. The limited gasoline supply 
(2 hr.) together with the extensive ground required for 
landing and taking off. especially in high altitudes, is a serious 
factor to be considered in connection with the successful 
operation of this plane from border stations. 


Spad Outstrips the SE5 

The First Pursuit Group at Ellington Field reports that 
two reconstructed Spuds have been completed and tested sat- 
isfactorily, with a speed considerably in excess of the SE5. 
The reconstruction of a sufficient number of these Spads will 
allow the Pursuit Group to carry on training successfully 
pending the release of the MB3's. The reconstructed Spad 
referred to is ‘he Spad XIII, in which the 220 Geared Hispano 
Suiza Engine has been replaced by the 180 hp. Wright. 


The Ambulance Airplane 

appear s that the ambulance airplanes of the Levant and 
dorocco arc growing rapidly in their emulation of e.,!! 
r. which is both admirable and profitable. Everv day* 


n 80 k 
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km. over the desert of Syria between Dar-et™,, Ino 
Euphrates at the southern border of the English Mandate 
and Aleppo. This last operation is a record for transporting 
wounded by airplane. Moreover, the conditions under which 
it was done and the advantages gained merit attention 

After the victorious battles of Oct. 24 and 26, fought ; a 
the region of Deir-ez-Zor by Colonel Debieuvre against the 
warlike tribe of Ogucidats, who fought all the more fiercely 
against our troops because they had given n severe setback 
to the British in 1920, General Gouraud, High Commissioner 
m Syria, gave orders on Oct. 26 to Medical Inspector Emily 
Chief Surgeon of the Army of the Levant, and to Major 
Denain, commanding the Air Service, to prepare for the evao- 
nation ns rapidly as possible to Aleppo of the wounded we 
had daring the coarse of these glorious combats. This work 
was rendered particularly difficult and dangerons dne to the 
fact that the 400 km. which separate these two places is an 
inhospitable desert, without landing places, occupied bv hostile 
Bedouin tribes, with atmospheric conditions characteristically 
severe in these regions, and particularly because it was im- 
possible to have a gas station at Deir-ez-Zor, which is 20 days 
from Aleppo by camel convoy. 

A detachment, composed of all the ambulance airplanes in 
service with the Army of the Levant, was immediately or- 
ganized at Aleppo under the command of Lieutenant Pilot 
Vindreau and of the Chief Surgeon of the Air Service in the 
Levant, Dr. Liegebis. On Oct. 25 a military surgeon. Dr. 
Chevallier, went to Deir by airplane to render the urgent 
surgical assistance needed. The same day five airplanes 
brought back 10 wounded, covering in a few hours the 800 km. 
for the round trip from Aleppo to Deir-ez-Zor and return, 
a very remarkable performance when the difficulties enumer- 
ated above are considered. 

Evacuation continued the following days, and soon all the 
transportable wounded — 44 in all — were transported by air 
to the military hospital in Aleppo, making in three hours and 
and a half and under very satisfactory conditions, as far as 
comfort is concerned, a trip which requires at least a week by 
motor ambulance, and by camel or cacolet (form of saddle 
for horse or mule, carrying two men in a sitting position) 
more than three weeks over heavy roads. This would have 
been very trying on the wounded men. 

Thanks to the airplane. Principal Surgeon Chartres, Divis- 
ion Surgeon of the 2nd Division, was able to go to Deir to 
superintend the evacuation and care of the wounded. Dr. 
Liegeois, who followed and directed the operations from the 
medical standpoint, estimates that, without counting the suf- 
fering that was avoided, five wounded men owe their lives to 
this method of evacuation. 

The results are a great honor to the Air Service of the Army 
of the Levant and especially to the pilots who, not satisfied 
with b. ' 


a long flight. 

It should be noted that in all the time that this means has 
been used for evacuation in the Levant, not a single wounded 
or sick man has been the victim of an airplane accident. 


Progress in Training Student Officers 

New classes in advance training for student officers and 
cadets are under way at Ellington and Kelly Fields, ' there 
being ten pursuit and seven bombardment students enrolled. 
Airplane pilot rating has been received by all members of 
previous classes and many new wings adorn the breasts of 
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Certificates of Airworthiness 

Underwriters’ Laboratories 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Aircraft Undewriters] Association it was determined 
that the present plan for registration of aircraft pilots and 
for regis! ration of aircraft by Underwriters’ Laboratories be 
extended to include a plan for "certificates of airworthiness” 
for individual aircraft. Major Seliroeder is now active in the 
preparation of such a plan, which includes a list of technical 
representatives in various parts of the country who will be 
competent to make the inspections necessary or preliminary 
to the issuance of an airworthiness certificate. It is the plan 
of the members of the National Aircraft Undewriters’ Asso- 
ciation to insist upon certificates of airworthiness as n con- 
dition of future policies on aircraft. 

This certificate of airworthiness feature in the plan of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories' contact with aircraft matters is 

been wrongly assumed that the registration of aircraft includes 
assurance of safety or airworthiness. This is not the case, 
as will he evidenced from a brief study of the International 
Aircraft Convention report. A certificate of registration is 
issued merely for identification purposes of individual air- 
craft. and offers no assurance whatever that the ship is safe 
to fly. or is capable of undertaking the particular work under 
consideration. Honee the airworthiness certificate program is 

nificaurc of the Aircraft Register. In this connection all 
aircraft registration certificates, going out after the first six, 
which have already been issued, will be rubber stamped diag- 
onally across their face with outlined letters reading. “Air- 
worthiness Certificate, none.” 


Changes in Air Mail Service Personnel 

The following changes in personnel have taken place at the 
Air Mail Office at Crissy Field : G. H. ColweU has resigned 
as Superintendent of the Western Division of flic Air Mail 
and 1ms been succeeded by C. A. Nelson, who lias for some 
time past been Field Manager at the Salt Lake Field, as 
well as Assistant Superintendent of the Western Division. 
With tilts change Mr. Nelson 1ms decided to move the head- 
quarters from Crissy Field to the Salt Lake Field. The new 
assistant Superintendent, W. E. LaFollette, will be stationed 

Newton B. Converse, a former aviation mechanic at Mather 
Field, has also resigned his position with the Air Mail Ser- 
vice. mid will be succeeded by Porter D. Bush, a former Air 
Mail Service employe at the Chicago Field. 


137th Observation Squadron 

The State of Indiana has leased a new armory in Kokomo, 
to be used jointly by the 137th Observation Squadron (Air 
Service) and Battery A of the 181st Field Artillery, Indiana 
National Guard. 

Tlie building is being erected and financed by D. C. Sprakcr, 
a local citizen, on a tract of ground owned by him. The 
plans and specifications were approved by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Indiana, and the building when completed, which 
must be within 120 days, will be leased by the State for a 
period of ten years. It is to contain offices and orderly rooms 
for each organization, a large drill floor, locker rooms, show- 
ers, kitchen and dance hall and a garage for the storage of all 
the Battery’s material and parts of the Observation 
squadron’s road equipment. All of the squadron's flying 
equipment is kept at tlie field 2 miles south of the city. The 
road equipment is kept in town to afford transportation for 
the men to and from the field. 

The construelion of the Armory and the two new hangars 
at the field has awakened mnch interest in the unit, and many 
new names have been added to tile roster. Much credit is due 
the Kokomo Chamber of Commerce and the citizens through 

National Guard units in a city of** this size. 

Kokomo is a city of 35,000" population, 50 miles north of 
Indianapolis. The flying field is well marked, easily ap- 
extended to 
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Municipal Airdrome at Spokane 
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Foreign News 

Argentina 

A call for bids has been received from the Argentine Direc- 
tor General of Navigation and Ports for 4 seaplanes, with 
two extra motors, spare parts, etc., to be used on the Bermejo 
River. The seaplanes must have a carrying capacity of 
8 persons, seated, including the pilot, in addition to a mechanic. 
Delivery must be made in Buenos Aires within five months 
after award has been made. 

Brazil 

According to- a correspondent of the London Times, the 
President of Brazil has given his assent to an Act authorizing 
the expenditure of over £235,000 for the establishment of two 
aerial routes betwen the capital and Porto Alegre (in Rio 
Grande Do Sul). The one route, which is for seaplanes, 
will follow the coast while the other will be inland, following 
the railways where possible. The routes are to be inaugurated 
before the opening of the Centennial Exhibition next Septem- 
ber. Their primary object is military defense, but the routes 
may be used for commerce, with the Government’s consent. 
Wireless telephone and telegraph stations with a range of 
300 miles are to be established at convenient points at a 
minimum distance of 190 miles apart, and at the terminal 
points there will be powerful plants capable of direct inter- 
communication. Modem meteorological stations are also in- 
cluded in the scheme. 

England 

The report of the Director of Medical Services. Col. M. H. G. 
Fell, Royal Air Force, for 1920 gives the number of flying 
accidents during the year as 71, of which number 39 occurred 
in the United Kingdom and 32 overseas, resulting in 14 deaths 
at home and 15 overseas. There was only one accident among 
the cadets, which was not of a serious nature, and a single 
death occurred among the N.C.O. observers. 

France 

Two French airmen, MM. Deulin and de Marmier, have 
mapped out the Paris-Constantinople air route by their initial 
flight out and back in 35 hr. of actual flying. After leaving 
Paris the}' made long halts at Strasbourg, Prague, Budapest, 
Belgrade and Bukarest. The distance of 1.770 miles from 
Paris to Constantinople was covered in 17 hr. of effective 
flight. The return journey from Constantinople to Paris was 
made in 18 hr. of actual flight. 

Siam 

During his “round-the-world” journeying, Lord Northcliffe 
made a stay at Bangkok, and on Dec. 23 he visited the air- 
drome at Don Muaung, where Sir Ross Smith alighted during 
his Australian flight in 1919. The London Times correspon- 
dent states that Lord Northcliffe was surprised to find the air 
station equal to most of those in Europe. Siam, he states, 
has 25 landing places and five airdromes. At Don Muaung 
there are 115 planes, including school machines and a staff of 
650 men. 

Switzerland 

The Swiss Government has decided to increase the financial 
help that it is giving to civil aviation, and is prepared to 
assist in the establishment next year of a Swiss air mail to 
connect with international services. In the budget for 1922 
the program for subsidizing civil aviation contemplates the 
increase of the military grant for each service pilot from 200 
francs to 400 francs, also provision for grants in aid to enable 
civil aviation concerns to buy modern transport machines. 

Syria 

A new air service has been instituted in Syria between La- 
takia and Homs. Two journeys each way are, according to 
the Paris Temps, made per week, as on the similar services 
between Aleppo and Deir-Zor, Aleppo and Aintab, and Aleppo 
and Alexandretta. Services are also to be opened between 
Damascus and Palmyra and Damascus and Soweida (Hauran). 
A number of packages were carried on the Levant services, 
and in November, 31 wounded or sick were evacuated by 
airplane without accident. 



CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 
EARL P. COOPER AIRPLANE & MOTOR CO. 

ILLINOIS 

CHECKERBOARD AIRPLANE SERVICE 

FOREST PARK. ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 

CURTISS-INDIANA COMPANY 

Kokomo, Indiana 

ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON AND SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
EASTERN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
340 FIRST ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

MINNESOTA 

WHITE BEAR LAKE. MINN. 

The Twin Cities' chief summer resort. 

Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

NEW JERSEY N£w yQ RR A ] R TERMINAL 

8oo Acres — 6 miles from Times Square. 

Learn on ships that cannot tail spin. Planes rented $30. hr. 

CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT 

Hasbrouck Heights. N. J. 

NEW YORK A NEW JERSEY 

CURTISS FIELD. GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO. N. Y. 

FLYING STATION. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 

NEW YORK 

AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 

Times Building, New York 

11 Passenger Flying Cruisers — 5 passenger, open and 

enclosed Flying Boats. Sightseeing Tours - Flights to Shore 

and Lake Resorts 

OHIO 

DAYTON, OHIO. 

Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field i Mile from Dayton limits. 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

OREGON 

LAND OR WATER FLYING 
OREGON, WASHINGTON AND IDAHO AIRPLANE COMPANY 
PORTLAND. OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Flying School and Commercial Aviation 
Send for Circular 

Official Flying field Aero Club of Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA AERO-SERVICE CORPORATION 

636 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 

WISCONSIN 

CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 

FLYING SCHOOL 

Milwaukee Air Port 

GILLES E. MEiSENHEIMER 

330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 

If you are one of the companies in your state having first 
class facilities for passenger carrying, pilots’ training and 
special flights, you should be represented in WHERE TO FLY 
each week. 
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